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Original Communications. 


THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 


Our cut this week presents what most of 
our readers will recognise as an old ac- 
quaintance, brought forward through a 
new medium, that of glyphography. The 
portico at the entrance of the Euston- 
square station of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway is an architectural ob- 
ject entitled to high praise. It is a hand- 
some Doric portico, built from designs by 
Mr Hardwick. The correct. and lively 
representation here given of it will be 
instantly recognised by every one, and the 
distinctness with which the more minute 
parts are made out, deserve especial no- 
tice. This, however, it may be right to 
say, by no means shows all glypho- 
graphy can accomplish. It only offers 
evidence of greater things to be effected 
in the fulness of time, when more elabo- 
rate efforts shall have been made to give 


a just idea of the importance of an art as 
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yet in its infancy, but which, for the first 
time, enables the artist to submit his 
effects to the world by the same effort 
which brings them before his own eye. 
From first experiments it would be folly 
to expect that perfection which experi-: 
ence will supply, but from what is already 
done, much may be expected. 

This railway was the first of the great 
lines communicating with London opened 
tothe public. It was commenced in August, 
1834, and the twenty-five miles, from 
Euston square to Boxmoor, were thrown 
open October 16, 1837. Six years have 

therefore elapsed since the community be- 
gan to profit from the wonderful effort 
which science has made to favour the tran- 
sit of travellers from one part of the coun- 
try to another, and consequently we are in 
some degree capable of judging of the 
value of the benefit which it offers to 
society. This, it must be confessed, is not 
small. As yet nothing is known that for 
expedition can compare with the railroad, 
and it may be added, in no way can a 
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journey of any considerable length be per- 
formed with so little exposure to danger 
of any sort. ‘These are points of great 
importance, and it only remains for those 
who are at the head of the great associa- 
tions by which they have been established 
to use their best exertions to make them, 
in every respect, superior to the old roads. 
But this has not yet been done, nor does 
it appear that it is likely to be attempted, 
till something shall have been effected to 
beat down that spirit of sordid insolence 
which is generally, we may say univer- 
sally, identified with a powerful monopoly. 

The gentlemen to whom the manage- 
ment of these important undertakings are 
confided must be aware that, whatever the 
ultimate advantage which the public may 
derive from them, in the first instance they 
have been the cause of ruin, desertion, and 
despair in many parts of the country. If 
these evils were unavoidable, still it must 
be admitted that they were evils, and no 
opportunity should be lost for making it 
felt that the good of which they are the 
source is unquestionably great, to eom- 
pensate for them. 

But the directors of some of the rail- 
ways appear to have been desperately 
alarmed lest the public should have: too 
good a thing. They did not trouble them- 
selves to consider “ how much, accommo- 
dation can we offer at a certain rate;” 
their only thought was, “by what process 
can weextort most from the poorer classes?” 
One worthy gentleman actually suggested 
that it might be well to engage a gang of 
chimney-sweepers to pass up and down in 
the third-class carriages, in order that those 
who could iil afford to pay for superior 
accommodation might make a sacrifice, to 
escape offensive company'and the injury 
their apparel would receive from coming 
in contact with such fellow-passengers. 
This philanthropic capitalist evidently con- 
sidered that it would be quite proper to 
make a railway a sweating machine, to 
force the travelling portion of the public 
to surrender not what might be necessary 
to reimburse railway proprietors, but what 
the latter might be pleased to demand. If 
they were so refractory as to spare their 
purses at the cost of some inconvenience, 
he was ready to apply the torture in order 
to make them pay more. The society of 
soot-begrimed vagabonds was therefore 
first to be imposed, and if they failed to 
produce the desired effect, left to his mercy, 
can there be no doubt that the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, the thumbscrew, or the brodequin, 
would have been successively tried, till the 
guilty third-class passenger gave up his 
last sixpence, which perhaps he was wretch 
enough to keep back that he might have 
the means of appeasing his hunger at the 
close of his journey. 

The disposition to laugh at every prin- 


ciple but the love of gain, which some com- 
panies have manifested, is really disgust- 
ing. Who can forget that in one memo- 
rable scene of railway carnage, it was 
shown that an amiable young female was 
among the killed, on whom an aged mo- 
ther depended for support, and on appli- 
cation being made to the directors to 
sanction some pension for the poor old 
heart-broken sufferer, they replied to the 
appeal by voting a gratuity of five pounds ! 
This burlesque on charity was all that a 
great company, with a patriot at their head, 
could afford to hopeless sorrow. Had each 
member of the direction offered a five- 
pound note out of his own pocket, it would 
hardly have deserved the name of charity. 
The cold-blooded meanness thus displayed, 
correctly shadowed forth the consideration 
they would have for their customers where 
their monopoly should be completely esta- 
blished. It fairly announced that, when 
the old roads should be virtually closed, it 
was their fixed determination to make the 
public pay through the nose for travelling 
on: the new: one. 

The grasping character of monopoly is 
seen in almost all of them. We have 
lately seen the railway opened from Folke- 
stone to London, with a pompous an- 
nouncement that the traveller would be 
only six hours on his journey. One gen- 
tleman, however, writes to us, that when 
he came over, the packet performed its 
part in two hours and three quarters, but 
he was detained at the Custom-house, 
though he had no luggage on which they 
bestowed one moment’s examination, till 
the open train was gone. He had then to 
pay five or six shillings more than he had 
calculated upon, to go by the next train, 
which had no third class, and after waiting 
an hour and a half at the station, he was 
nearly four hours on the road to London. 
The promises held out to him he complains, 
both as to time and expense, were fal- 
sified. 

Many correspondents have written with 
great bitterness on the subject of railroad 
arrangements, as being wantonly offensive. 
On the Birmingham line the third class 
are taken in open carriages for six shil- 
lings less than the second-class fare. But 
the open vehicles are detained, it is stated, 
purposely and unnecessarily an hour and 
a half longer on their journey than those 
which pay the higher price. Now if this is 
done to save the company expense, it may 
be excused, but if the only object be to 
punish poverty, there is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a determination not to do as well 
by the public as they might, and this is a 
subject which ought to be looked at very 
seriously by the legislature. If, the old 
roads being withdrawn, unheard-of op- 
pression is to be experienced on the new 
ones, it istime to inquire whether some 
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novel but stringent regulations cannot be 
adopted, which shall secure to the humbler 
portion of the public the means of journey- 
ing commodiously on reasonable terms. 

It has been mentioned in the newspapers 
that an individual, not approving of the re- 
freshments furnished in a building recently 
erected at the Roade station on the Bir- 
mingham line, wished to cross to a public 
house close by, but was told by a police- 
man that if he did so he would take him 
into custody. ‘The great danger to which 
life may be exposed by incautiously ven- 
turing on the road, justifies the giving of 
strong powers. If, however, they were not 
exercised with a view to save a venture- 
some person from peril, but to compel the 
passenger to become a customer to any par- 
ticular concern, the interference was un- 
warrantable. 

Cheapness was one of the recommenda-- 
tions of the railways. It was shown by an 
authorised return that the expense of one 
hundred and ten miles by the means for- 
merly in use, which had been 1,326,1431., 
had been reduced to 793,407. But in 
several instances the fares on railroads 
have been so advanced that they exceed 
what rer passengers were formerly 
obliged to pay for the same distances. The 
profits on the principal lines are such that 
it is obvious such a cause of complaint 
ought to be removed. 

The ease and the rapidity with which 
we move forward on a railroad are very 
delightful; the absence of cads and coach- 
men, and the crew which beset the inns, 
and touch their hats and expect to be paid 
for being looked at, is a treat, but the 
directors of railways must endeavour, with 
these advantages, to combine economy, and 
if they were to make their servants under- 
stand that a little civility would not be out 
of its place, travelling by the iron road 
would be better than it is. At present the 
clerks and porters seem to think them- 
selves very great men. The check, when 
you pay, is almost thrown at your head; 
and if you hesitate, or venture to ask a 
question, a fierce look and a sharp repri- 
mand are likely to follow. 


BRADY, THE BUSHRANGER; 

OR REAL LIFE IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

( Concluded.) 
“IxpEED !” Brady scornfully exclaimed. 
“What, then, you mean to say you cannot 
say a prayer fit to be heard unless you 
have more leisure allowed for it.” 

Kenton in tears, and with an agonizing 
shudder, assured him that it was really 
impossible. 

“ Well, then, you must walk this way,” 
said Brady, in a thoughtful, meditating 
tone, as if debating with himself what was 
to bedone. Kenton turned in the direction 
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indicated, and the same moment Brady fired 
his pistol. The shot entered his brain, and 
he immediately expired. 

The band proceeded southwards, fight- 
ing a smart action with the military in 
the vicinity of the Cross Marsh. A divi- 
sion at that time ensued, part of the bush- 
rangers, under Dunne and Bird, making 
for the then thinly-located neighbourhood 
of the rivers Ouse and Dee, the residue, 
with Brady, retracing their steps towards 
Launceston. 

The local government, having found that 
empty proclamations would not effect their 
capture, now went to work in earnest, 
offering one hundred guineas, a free par- 
don, and a free passage to England, for 
each of the banditti taken by a convict,— 
money and land if effected by free men. 
Upon the promulgation of this decree, 
their career may be said to have closed— 
all parties pressed forward to ensure their 
destruction. They could trust no one, and 
in a few weeks the musket and the halter 
had done their work on those whose pri- 
mary object in absconding was the hope of 
being able to seize some ship and quit 
the colony for ever. Within a week from 
the dismemberment of the band, private 
intelligence was conveyed to Lieut. Wil- 
liams, of the 40th regiment, who imme- 
diately marched against Brady with a 
superior force. Having succeeded in 
coming upon the brigands, the soldiers 
gave a rapid fire, which caused their in- 
stantaneous flight, not, however, without 
detaching two from the main body, one of 
whom was eventually secured. Brady, al- 
though severely wounded, escaped, but 
being hotly pursued, and numerous parties 
of soldiers, field police, and volunteers from 
the penitentiary and chain-gangs—the 
latter animated with the hopes of liberty— 
pressing upon their steps, their fires were 
descried in the vicinity of the Watery 
Plains three days thereafter. Being again 
assailed they again fled, but Brady’s pre- 
vious wound retarded his flight so much, 
that he fell into the hands of his pursuers. 
He indulged no vain hope of mercy, but 
made up his mind with a desperate reso- 
lution to meet the worst. In the conflict 
with Lieut. Williams, he received a ball 
below the calf of the leg, which caused 
him to experience the most intolerable 
pain in his flight. To extract the ball was 
necessary. It had passed upwards, and 
Brady cut it out with his clasp knife 
above the knee. 

When made a prisoner he was conveyed 
to Launceston on horseback. His deport- 
ment was firm, but unmarked by bravado. 
Crowds ran from the neighbourhood to see ° 
this celebrated chief. He wore no hat, but 
had a handkerchief knotted round his 
head, and, notwithstanding the severity of 
his wound, rode with firmnessand even 
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grace. Having been lodged in the gaol, he 
and his comrades were shortly afterwards, 
along with Jefferies and Perry, conveyed 
to Hobart Town. 

From the time that the band divided, 
their energies were destroyed. Dunne, 
indeed, did keep the Ouse for some short 
while on the qui vive, but Brady’s sun had 
for ever set. The fiendish plans of Cohen 
were at work—the sanguinary Murphy, 
the ferocious Williams, had fallen by his 
musket or his knife. These two were the 
most blood-thirsty of all Brady’s followers, 
and it cost him much pains to repress 
their ferocity. Williams was a mere lad ; 
he had never been a convict, but joined the 
gang from innate devilishness of disposi- 
tion, and was repeatedly turned away for 
cruelty. He had also been flogged more 
than once by Brady’s order, still nothing 
would induce him to quit, until he received 
(when asleep) that summons from Cohen’s 
musket which he could no longer disobey. 

Having lodged Brady and his few sur- 
viving associates in Hobart-Town gaol, 
the fortunes of Dunne’s division will claim 
a brief review. After reaching the banks 
of the Ouse, they were successful in effect- 
ing severalrobberies. In their career they 
visited the dwelling of an old sailor, a re- 
cently-arrived settler. They bid him be 
under no apprehension, as it was far from 
their purpose to molest him. They knew, 
they said, that he was a striving, indus- 
trious fellow—one who treated his men as 
men should be treated. During their halt, 
perceiving a cast-metal pot, they declared 
it to be the very article they wanted, and 
that they must have it. The settler, how- 
ever, battled manfully for his pot, protest- 
ing it was much more serviceable to him 
than it could be to them, and that he posi- 
tively would not part with it. This 
amused them mightily, and they gave way 
to loud laughter. 

“D—n the man, and his pot, too,” cried 
one. “Come along, Dunne, let the fellow 
keep his pot; we can take a couple from 
some one else.” 

“Have you got any tobacco?” said 


ne. 

“Not a fathom,” was the reply. 

“Do you smoke?” 

“ No—but I chew, when I can get it.” 

“Here, then,” cried Dunne, throwing 
him a yard of negrohead, and putting his 
horse in motion. 

“Humph !” exclaimed the settler, ad- 
dressing himself at the same time to Mac- 
kenney—“ That horse will break your 
neck, if you don’t mind—I know him !” 

“No, he won't,” responded the free- 
booter, who had served in a light dragoon 
corps; “he has got his master on his back 
now.” And away they went, laughing 
heartily at the settler and his pot. 

In a short while after this they were 


encountered and worsted. Bird was shot 
through the head—Dunne and Cody es- 
caped; the others were taken, Mackenney 
in a rather singular manner. He was 
leading the horse, of which he had so 
triumphantly boasted himself master, 
across a rivulet—the animal, in taking the 
leap, struck Mackenney’s ankle with such 
violence that the bone was smashed. In 
this deplorable situation, unable to offer 
the slightest resistance, he became an easy 
prey—the steed indirectly verifying the 
settler’s prediction. Various conjectures 
were afloat respecting Dunne: the general 
impression was, that he had been badly 
wounded, and had died in the scrub. 

A day or two after this dispersion, Cody 
presented himself at a shepherd’s hut on 
the Dee. He was in the greatest misery 
—cold — exhausted —famished. Giving 
the remains of plunder to his host (an 
old acquaintance), he squatted on his hams 
by the fire whilst breakfast was preparing. 
The hope of liberty, the assurance of re- 
ward—flashed across the shepherd’s brain, 
and he resolved to make the outlaw his 
prisoner. Not a moment was to be lost: 
Cody was thawing his benumbed limbs by 
the exhilarating blaze—his back was to- 
wards his host, who, snatching up a heavy 
and sharp-edged piece of wood, sprung 
upon his victim, dealing him, on the back 
of the skull, a terrific blow that laid him 
senseless on the floor. Taking advantage 
of his prostrate condition, the shepherd 
showered his furious strokes upon the de- 
fenceless brigand. Leaving him weltering 
in his blood, he hastened to a neighbour- 
ing shepherd for aid. On their return 
they found the miserable creature par- 
tially recovered. He was again merci- 
lessly felled to the earth, bound, and con- 
veyed in a bullock cart across the Ouse. 

The wife of the settler already mentioned 
hastened to render the unhappy sufferer 
such assistance as could be afforded. The 
spectacle she beheld was hideous—the 
wretched Cody’s head, smashed to a jelly, 
was hanging out of the cart, every jolt in- 
flicting indescribable agony. His gentle 
visitor did all she might to ameliorate his 
position; the cart was filled with straw, 
and all that humanity could devise was 
essayed. 

“Can I do anything more for you, 
Cody ?” inquired the lady, deeply moved ; 
but Cody was unable to reply. 

“Oh, he's sulky, and won't answer” 
said his inhuman guards (not soldiers), 
who commenced pricking him with their 
bayonets. i 

“For mercy’s sake, forbear!” exclaimed 
the charitable ministrant. “Sulky! look 
at the poor creature’s head—no wonder he 
can’t speak; that hole is large enough to 
admit my hand, Will you have some tea, 
Cody?” 
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With a convulsive shudder, as if life and 
death disputed mastery, the mangled felon 
was at length able to give utterance to a 
hollow “Yes.” ‘Tea was accordingly given 
and greedily swallowed. If Cody reached 
Hobart Town alive, it was only to expire 
in the hospital. 

Prior to their trial, the lieutenant-go- 
vernor, Colonel Arthur, visited the ban- 
ditti in gaol, expressing a hope that they 
were preparing themselves for the world 
to come. To which Brady responded, 
“Their thoughts were too much occupied 
with plans of escape in this, to reflect upon 
anything else.” Several desperate efforts 
were accordingly made, one of which was 
nearly crowned with success. To their 
great indignation Jefferies and Perry had 
been confined in the same cell with them— 
“Tf,” said Brady to one of the turnkeys— 
“if you wish to find that fellow with his 
head on in the morning, you will do well 
to remove him.” The hint being taken, 
Brady voluntarily gave up a knife he had 
contrived to secrete. 

At his trial, he, as well as the others, 
behaved with the most respectful firmness. 
Being asked his plea upon the first indict- 
ment (he was arraigned on many), he re- 
plied with the utmost composure, “ Guilty, 
your honour; I shall plead guilty to all, 
and much more than you can bring against 
me. It would, therefore, only be wasting 
your honour’s time, and that of the gen- 
tlemen of the jury, to proceed.” His name 
being included with others, the trial did 
proceed, and upon the same question hav- 
ing been put on every fresh count, he 
always smilingly answered, “ Guilty.” 

He received his sentence with the same 
unshaken fortitude, and, bowing easily and 
respectfully to the judge and jury, he and 
his confederates were reconducted to their 
cell. 

An individual who desired to see a man 
of whose daring he had heard so much, 
applied for permission to visit him. It 
was granted. He saw the fearless bush- 
ranger, who was seated near the gallows 
on which he was to die, and which is there 
kept permanently standing, as was for- 
merly the case at Tyburn. He was heavily 
ironed, and seated with Brady, Bryant, 
and Mackenney. They seemed to be in 
earnest conversation, but inclined their 
heads respectfully at the visitor’s ap- 
proach. Brady’s wounded leg was still 
unhealed, and his comrade, Mackenney, 
was upon crutches. Pity and regret were 
the predominant emotions as the surgeon 
who accompanied the stranger thus broke 
silence: “ Well, Brady, how are you to- 
day? Is your leg any better?” 

The bushranger gazed at us for a mo- 
ment; then, with an “Oh,” and a jerk of 
his head in the direction of the gallows, 
seemed by that significant gesture to reply 
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—that in a few days all on earth would be 
well enough with him. 

On the 11th May, 1826 (six of his con- 
federates having paid the penalty of their 
crimes the day previous), he ascended the 
scaffold, maintaining his constancy un- 
shaken to the last—his demeanour, whilst 
it was perfectly firm, was devoid of all un- 
seemly levity. Fully impressed with his 
dreadful position, he evinced a resolution 
to surmount it. Bryant and Mackenney, 
as well as Perry and Jefferies, were his 
partners in doom. The drop fell, and after 
a few convulsive struggles, the dreaded 
freebooter, who had struck Tasmania with 
terror and dismay, hung an inanimate and 
impotent mass of clay. 





THE DYING REBEL. 


At a moment like the present, the follow- 
ing deeply-affecting letter, addressed by 
one of the unhappy sufferers of 1798 to 
Sir Jonah Barrington, a few hours before 
he was led out to die a shameful death, 
will be read with interest. Carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, the 
writer, Henry Sheers, a barrister, had be- 
lieved those with whom he acted were 
irresistible. Seized by the strong arm of 
the law, all his gay dreams of triumph and 
glory vanished, and the outpourings of his 
despair exhibit such misery that they may 
even yet claim a tear:— 

“ Mr dearest Friend,—The dreadful die 
iscast. Fly, I beseech you, to the Chan- 
cellor, and save a man whose fate will kill 
his family. Oh! my dearest friend, my 
whole dependence is on you. ‘Tell the 
Lord Chancellor I will pray for him for 
ever—that the Government shall ever find 
me what they wish. Oh! my family, my 
wife, my children, my mother—go to them, 
let them throw themselves at the Chancel- 
lor and Lord Shannon’s feet. Those papers 
which were found in my office have ruined 
me. You know, my dear friend, I had 
nothing to do with them. You know I 
never was an advocate for violence or 
blood. 

“T have been duped, misled, deceived— 
but with all the wishes and intentions to 
do good. My principles were never for 
violence—my nature is soft to a fault. 
My whole happiness is centred in my 
beloved, my adored family. With them I 
will go to America, if the Government will 
allow me; or I will stay here and be the 
most zealous friend they have. Tell the 
Lord Chancellor I depend upon the good- 
ness of his nature—that I will atone for 
what is past by a life regular, temperate, 
and domestic. Oh! speak to him of my 
poor wretched family, my distracted wife, 
and my helpless children. Snatch them 
from the dreadful horrors which await 
them, and save the life of your truest 
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friend. I will lie under any conditions the 
Government may choose to impose on me 
if they will but restore me to my family. 
Desire my mother to go to Lord Shannon 
immediately, and my wife to the Lord 
Chancellor. We are to receive sentence 
at three o’clock. Fly, I beseech you, and 
save a man who will never cease to pray 
for you—to serve you. 

“Let me hear from you, my dear fellow, 
as quick as possible. God bless you. 

“ Newgate, eight o’clock.” 





ARUN IN THE NORTH, AND A VISIT 
TO THE LAND OF BURNS. 


Letrer I. 


My Dear Broruer,—With great pleasure 
I comply with your request that I should 
send you a familiar account of my recent 
delightful “ride” into the North, know- 
ing well how deeply you would have sym- 
pathised with my enjoyment, and how 
thoroughly you can enter into my feelings 
of pleasure at the retrospect. My ‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope’ have now become ‘ Plea- 
sures of Memory.’ 

Thanks to the railway and the steam- 
boat, | have contrived to get over an extent 
of ground, and enjoy scenes, in a space of 
time that would have made our “ worthy 
grandfather, the Deacon,” stare with all the 
might of his optics. And as, notwithstand- 
ing ‘ Black’s Guide-book,’ and Mr Cham- 
bers’s useful compilation for the benefit of 
tourists, and notwithstanding, also, the 
ghosts of us Cocknies whom the love of 
the picturesque, forsooth, drives annually 
northward, | fancy I can tell you of a few 
things not very generally known in the 
south, and put you and our friends in the 
way of a trip not yet known as it deserves 
to be to residents fifty miles south of the 
saut-market. Accordingly, I shall for your 
especial benefit sit down and do what you 
know I dislike, take the trouble of volun- 
tarily writing, being, as you also know, of 
the opinion with our friend the great lexi- 
cographer, that no man but a fool writes 
without pay! So you must duly appre- 
ciate the honour, and show yourself most 
appropriately and fraternally grateful! 

You will remember, I dare say, with 
what exhilaration and delight I escaped 
from our beloved metropolis, the region of 
letters and of wit, after the fatigues and 
anxiety of a London season of business 
and pleasure (it is difficult to say which is 
the more laborious of the two!) and 
panted for the pure air, the invigorating 
breeze, and the tonic influences on the 
spirits of the enchanting scenery of the 
land of the mountain and the flood. Hav- 
ing accepted, as you know, the kind invi- 
tation of my good friend K——, to spend 
a month at his father’s delightful villa on 


the Clyde, at the end of August I packed 
up a large portmanteau, a carpet bag, and 
a hat box (which three several packages 
I found uncommonly inconvenient in tran- 
situ, as we say, and advise you when you 
go north to be more limited in that respect), 
and with our friend G——, put myself on 
board the fine steam-packet, ycleped after 
the port of its destination, the ‘ Leith,’ the 
said G—— loaded like myself, with the addi- 
tion of a bundle of fishing-rods, with which 
it was his intention to astonish the natives, 
both of the finny and human tribes. We 
had a delightful voyage of forty-five hours, 
with a very pleasant company, and with 
no drawback but a stiff north-west wind, 
which blew up. suddenly on the day after 
our departure, and continued for several 
hours, to the no small astonishment and 
fear of some excellent Frenchmen on board, 
whose acquaintance with Father Neptune 
was limited to their passage between Dovor 
and Calais. I need not tell you what a 
pleasant thing to a smoke-dried denizen of 
London, wearied with the toils of profes- 
sional exertion and the engagements of 
social life, is a voyage by one of these same 
noble steamers on the Scottish line. The 
freedom of mind from all its usual occupa- 
tions, the expanse of the glorious sea,— 
health-giving, nerve-bracing, appetite- 
creating, mind-inspiring sea!—the variety 
of scene as you merrily bound along, and 
the admirable arrangements in the interior 
for the accommodation and comfort of the 
physical man, make the voyage one of ex- 
treme enjoyment, unless indeed the voya- 
ger be a martyr to that most distressing 
of all ailments, the sea-sickness, and then 
of course, cadet questio, he can have no no- 
tion of Paradise, but is necessarily in con- 
tinual purgatory. By-the-bye, it forcibly 
struck my mind that these fine packets 
ought to be provided with what would be 
a great comfort, and easily managed—a 
warm bath. No one but he who has been 
tossed all night in a berth in a close cabin, 
“cribbed and confined” in a place where 
the air seems to have travelled from the 
Black-hole of Calcutta, can tell the joy 
with which he could plunge the next morn- 
ing into a bath of warm sea-water, often 
aluxury of luxuries on land, but “ then 
and there” pre-eminently and emphatically, 
and most decisively (as a great ex-chan- 
cellor hath it) to the relief of the wretched 
and the enjoyment of the happy! When 
next you come alongside a director of the 
General Steam Navigation Company, men- 
tion the matter to him, and it may have 
the effect of giving future voyagers an ac- 
commodation that might easily be made 
for them. If so, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking myself a public benefactor. 
But this by the way. The eastern coast 
of England, I admit, is no great things for 
views till you get near Newcastle; but as 
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goon as you catch a glimpse of the cele- 
brated Cheviots, you are in noble coast 
scenery, bold, rocky, and yet rich. We 
passed the spot where the Pegashius went 
down, as the sailor called it who pointed 
out to me the spot; and that other site, in 
its immediate neighbourhood, where the 
great heroine of our days performed her 
sublime exploit—the Island of Ferns, the 
lighthouse of Grace Darling. Ah! why 
is Sir Walter gone? or why has not his 
mantle fallen on some worthy successor? 
that the modern Jeanie Deans may be pro- 
perly commemorated, and havea perpetuity 
bestowed on her name here on earth—al- 
though she has already passed to her re- 
ward that will not fail—immortal in the 
heavens! But you will think me daft. 
Not so, most noble Festus, I speak the words 
of soberness and truth. That enthusiasm 
which you know beats so strongly in my 
bosom, and for which I sometimes get re- 
proved by your more sober and common- 
sense judgment, may make one feel vividly 
on the subject; but who can exaggerate 
the moral and physical heroism of the 
woman, who, bound on her mission of mercy, 
encountered dangers from which men ac- 
customed to the roughness of the elements 
shrunk back in dismay, and who, trusting 
to the Power that rules the winds and 
waves, and excites and upholds the gene- 
rous purpose in the heart of the self-devot- 
ing, knew no obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of her noble design, and was enabled 
to complete it with the happiest results: 
“ Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw 
your blaze!” 
But on we go—“from morn till noon, from 
neon till dewy eve,” a summer’s day. We 
pass Northumberland, and arrive in due 
time at that noble promontory that seems 
to jut out into the ocean, an emblem of the 
country it bounds, of the people who tread 
upon its neighbouring shores. St Abb’s 
Head, one continuous line of precipitous 
rock, scarred by a thousand tempests, and 
yet unshaken, presenting the unmoved 
front it wore centuries and centuries ago— 
bidding defiance to the wrath of the ele- 
ments, erect in majesty and strength! 
We saw many a herring-boat on this part 
of the coast, and mostly with foreign crews. 
I thought they were often coming within 
the limit of three miles, beyond which 
they are bound by treaty to keep them- 
selves, but I presume, as no complaint is 
made, no grievance is felt. We pass the 
Berwick land, and the Bass Rock, that 
seems to stand at the mouth of the Forth 
like its brother, Oihe, at the mouth of 
Clyde, the guardian giant of the land! 
By-the-bye, at one time Dame Nature must 
have been playing strange pranks in this 
district, or how could these tremendous 
rocks that stud the Frith and stand up- 
right in the Carse of Stirling, have found 
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their way there? “One wonders how the 
devil they got there,” with a vengeance 

They look like the wee bits of rock which 
those muscular young gentlemen the Titans 
are said or sung to have flung at the caput 
of old Father Jove! But I dare say geo- 
logy has a great deal to say on the subject, 
and as you are smit with the love of the 
science, which professes to decipher Na- 
ture’s hieroglyphics, you know much more 
about it than I do, who have no more 
“ scientific knowledge” (heaven help the 
mark!) than would seem to qualify me for 
the first form at acharity school! Up the 
Frith we go, and gradually get a sight of 
that most romantic of cities, “ Edina! glory 
of the north.” Ah! what has not Nature 
done for thee, thou gem of Scotia! “A 
work divine, a blending of all beauties”— 
the rocks, the Frith, the “Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” the Portlands, and the distant 
“kingdom” of Fife; what can match these 
elements of grandeur and beauty com- 
bined? Constantinople, perhaps; but no- 
thing nearer. Thank heaven, man cannot 
injure this, do what he will, and he has 
tried his best with the Calton Hill. But 
although every effort seems to have been 
made to spoil the noblest site any European 
city can boast, by monuments of the worst 
taste possible, the unrivalled grandeur of 
the scene remains, and whether we “love 
man the less,” at any rate we unquestion- 
ably “love Nature more” from these our 
communings. But we were not able to 
linger, as I should have loved to do, among 
the romantic beauties of that enchanting 
city, but were bound to arrive with all 
convenient speed and lawful modes at St 
Mungo’s noisy capital. Accordingly we 
popped ourselves into the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway, which runs forty-five 
miles along that isthmus, formerly crossed 
by the wall of Agricola! What a change, 
my dear brother; the “ roving barbarians 
and untutored savages ” of Caledonia have 
become “canny Scots,” that is, intelligent, 
well-informed, well-conducted subjects of 
our lady the Queen, with a very keen eye 
to the main chance, and anything but a 
disposition to remain wandering and starv- 
ing in their primeval glens. The military 
forts, intended to cut off communication 
between land and land, are replaced by the 
grand connecting link of society, the com- 
municator—the civilizer—the refiner,—in 
one word, the Railway! “ Every railroad,” 
says & great writer, “may be regarded as 
accomplishing a mission of peace.” And 
yet some men tell us that the world does 
not advance. Bah! The railway is admi- 
rably managed, and is very cheap ; only 
8s. for the first class and 6s. for the second. 
By-the-bve, our English railways are 
abominably dear compared with the Scotch, 
for you go to Ayr from Glasgow, forty-five 
miles, for 6s. in the first class train; while 
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the Birmingham fare is 11. 12s. 6d..—four 
times the money for twice and a half the 
distance—il faut changer tout cela. 

The country through which the railway 
passesis very fine. The vale of Falkirk, the 
hills of Ochill and of Campia, with the 
interesting towns of Linlithgow, &c., make 
it a most interesting line ; indeed, I do not 
know any English line of equal beauty. 
At last we duly arrived at Glasgow, and 
not staying to see that famous city then, 
we at once proceeded to the Bromielaw, and 
went on board one of the countless steamers 
which ply up and down the river Clyde, 
and make it’so far like the Thames. 

Eventually we arrived at the place of 
our destination, and had the pleasure of 
shaking hands with our friends, the in- 
telligent and kind-hearted father of my 
friend, and lord of the mansion, welcom- 
ing us with that genuine warmth which 
puts host and guest at once on a footing of 
mutual good understanding. You know 
what a good thing a Scotch meal is, and what 
a laudable custom prevails throughout that 
land, of closing the day with a glass of 
toddy. Accordingly, you may believe that 
I enjoyed the hospitable reception, and a 
good night’s rest after the “run by sea 
and land.” There you must leave us for 
the present, as you will be tired of read- 
ing,—and, at any rate, I am of writing. 

Your affectionate brother, 
ALFRED. 





THE THEATRICAL WORLD. 
Our great theatres hold out little hope 
that the national drama of England is 
likely to prosper. At Drury Lane, operas 
and ballets are the order of the day; and 
at Covent Garden, in one short month one 
season, as it is called, has closed, in order, 
it would seem, to relieve the company from 
the co-operation of those who undertake 
the principal heroes of Shakspeare. Mr 
Vandenhoff, Mr Anderson, and Mr Phelps, 
are said to have refused most of the parts 
offered to them, and to have differed 
among themselves about those they were 
to sustain. 

The modern theatre too frequently pre- 
sents but 

‘* A nest of tyrants and a den of slaves.” 


A few leading performers lord it over 
the manager, and claim enormous salaries; 
while the rest are ground down to a bare 
subsistence. In the days of Garrick and 
Quin there were 

“ Tlard words, jealousies, and fears,” 


and many quarrels and revolutions, but 
those who rose to be favourites never 
thought of demanding: such remunera- 
tion as we have seen of late in many 
cascs allowed. ‘This seems to be one of the 
great evils with which the manager in our 


time has to contend. All the attraction is 
supposed to be centred in a few, and the 
subordinates, without whom their talents 
cannot be seen to advantage, go for no- 
thing. Hence the “ profession,” as their 
calling is termed, becomes anything but 
respectable. Those who take the lead 
ought to feel that, if the theatre fails, they 
cannot succeed. Experience has taught 
many that a high salary is “but a name” 
in most instances, and he who claims ten 
or twenty pounds a night for his services, 
has commonly been able to count very few 
acting nights in his season. 

Mr Vandenhoff, Mr Anderson, and Mr 
Phelps, though actors of talent, have never 
yet had that hold on the public once en- 
joyed by Kemble, Cooke, and Young. By 
claiming too much they lose what they 
might have possessed, and the drama sinks 
in general estimation. We despair of see- 
ing a theatre flourish till those who take 
the higher characters are content, as mem- 
bers of a community, to labour for the 
good of the whole. Such rewards as many 
of them seek cannot be long continued; 
and if the system of the great theatres be 
not changed the minors will prevail against 
them. Though the regular drama for a 
time may fail, opera and spectacle will not 
long attract sufficiently to cover the at- 
tendant expense. This past experience 
has proved. Now and then a great hit 
will be made, but the manager who ex- 
pects lasting prosperity from them on the 
English stage, will in the end be miserably 


disappointed. 





CUPID’S MISTAKE. 


Cur, one sultry day, tired with the chase, 
Looked round for some sequestered resting 
lace : 

A mossy cave was near at hand, and there 

The drowsy urchin hastened to repair ; 

His bow and quiver quickly he unbound, 

His arrows loosely throwing on the ground ; 

Then, on the flinty rock, the god reposes, 

And sleeps as soundly as on bed of roses. 

But Cupid little thought, that that same cave 

Belong’d to Death—grim landlord of the 
grave: 

Yet so it was; and though he was not there, 

Some of his arrows sharply pointed were ; 

And these were mixed with those Love aims 
at hearts ;— 

Death’s poison’d missiles with young Cupid’s 
darts! 

Now, when refresh’d by sleep, the god 
awakes, 

Some of the former with his own he takes, 

Some of his own unwitting leaves instead, 

Out-spread his wings, and then the urchin 

1 


ed, 
But mark the strange result—Death’s barbed 
dart 
Instead of killing, oft but wounds the heart ; 
And Cupid’s arrows but too often prove, 
To be the harbingers of Death—not Love. 


¥V. Pike. 
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Arms. Quarterly ; first and fourth, or. an eagle, displ 
augmentation) ; second and third, per bend, embattled, 


ayed, with two heads gu. (a coat of 
ar. and gu., for Boyle; over all an 


escutcheon, or, charged with three stags’ horns, erect, gu., two and one, for the paternal coat 


of Boyle or Kelburne. 


Crest. An eagle, displayed, with two heads, per pale, embattled ar. and gu. 
Supporters. Dexter, a savage wreathed about the temples and loins, holding in the dexter 


hand a branch of laurel, all ppr; sinister, a lion, per pale, embattled ar. and gu. 
Motto, “ Dominus provide it.” God will ptr! . ies 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF GLASGOW. 
Tne first ancestor of note in this noble 
family was Sir Richard de Boyle, who lived 
in the reign of Alexander II. His son, 
Robert de Boyle, of Kelburne, swore alle- 
giance as a Scottish baron, in 1296, to 
Edward I of England. 

Henry de Boyle, his descendant, was a 
remarkably pious person, and gave his 
lands to the monastery of Paisley for the 
good of his soul. From him came John 
Boyle, who, in 1488, fell at the battle of 
Bannockburn. His son, who bore the same 
name, obtained from James V a grant of 
divers lands in the Isle of Cumbra, near 
Bute, and marrying Agnes, of the family 
of Ross, of Hawkhead, in Renfrew, the 
estate of Hawkhead was inherited by his 
second son, John, while his own property 
devolved upon his eldest son’s son. This 
was John Boyle, of Kelburne, who was 
succeeded in his estates by his son and 
grandson of the same name. The last left 
an only daughter, Grizel Boyle,who married 
her kinsman, David Boyk, Esq. of Halks- 
hill, The first offspring of their union, 
John Boyle, was M.P. for the county of 
Bute in 1681. He married the daughter 
of Sir Walter Stewart, of Allantoun, 
county of Lanark, and on his death, in 
1685, was succeeded by his eldest son, 
David Boyle, Esq., of Kelburne, who, hav- 
ing represented the county of Bute, in 
Kelburne, in the Convention Parliament, 
and been sworn a member of the Privy 
Council, was elevated to the peerage of 
Scotland, January 31, 1699, as Lord Boyle, 
of Kelburne, Stewarton, Cumbra, Largs, 
and Dalry, with remainder to his issue 
male and heirs whatsoever; and created 
by patent, dated April 12, 1703, Baron 
Boyle, of Stewarton, Cumbra, Fenwick, 
Largs, and Dalry, Viscount Kelburne, and 
Earl of Glasgow. He died November 1, 
1733, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
John, second Earl, who in 1740 left his 
title and estates to his eldest surviving son of 
the same name. He married Elizabeth, the 
second daughter of George Lord Ross. He 


died March 7th, 1775, and was succeeded 
by George Boyle, G.C.H. F.R.S. and §.A., 
the late Peer. He obtained the peerage 
by creation, August 11,1815. He married 
March 4, 1788, Augusta, daughter of 
James, fourteenth Earl of Errol, and, it 
will be remembered, deceased in the present 
year. The present Earl, James, was born 
April 10, 1792. 





THE LOVER’S DUST. 
(From the Latin of Amalfi.) 

Tue dust that here, with motion true, 

In silence tells the waning hour, 
Once glowed with vital heat, and knew 

The pride of honour, wealth, and power— 
Was one, who, lost in pleasure’s maze, 

Relentless beauty’s charms admired ; 
He saw, but withered in the gaze, 

And in a fatal flame expired. 

Still in this glass his ashes move, 
Proclaiming to each pining breast, 
That he who knows the pangs of Love, 

May never, never, hepe for rest! 


ae 





Woo.tet THe EnGraver.—Woollet was 
rather below the middle stature, and ex- 
tremely simple and unpretending in man- 
ner and demeanour, He had been appren- 
ticed to a general engraver in Cheapside. 
His great works were executed at his 
house, the corner of Charlotte and North 
streets. The house has undergone much 
alteration of late years ; but, till a com: 
paratively recent period, the window of his 
work-room, which he had adapted to his 
purpose, and had a northern aspect, re- 
mained unaltered. He was accustomed, 
on the completion of a plate, to assemble 
his family on the landing-place of his 
study (the first floor) and all gave three 
cheers. He was intimate with Parsons, 
the celebrated comedian, who had a taste 
for the arts, and they occasionally smoked 
their pipes together. Woollet was a man 
of integrity, candour, and liberality, worthy 
of his elevated station as an artist— 
Raimbach. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
CABRERA. 

Tue sensation created by the appearance 

of Nogueras, who is said to have put the 

mother of Cabrera to death, will render 

the following notes of that daring chief’s 

career interesting to most readers. 

It was in the year 1834 that the force 
which had been commanded by the Valen- 
cian chief, Carnicer, and which amounted to 
about 3,000 men, was cut up or dispersed 
by the army of Rodil, which had been 
previously employed in watching the 
movements of Don Carlos on the confines 
of Portugal. The remnant of this band 
was scattered over the mountains of Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, and Lower Arragon, in 
parties of from thirty to one hundred, 
where they perpetrated the most horrid 
crimes, robbing and assassinating, without 
distinction, Carlist as well as Christino. 
Cabrera had been at the head of a small 
force which numbered about 500 men, 
under Carnicer, and had made himself re- 
markable for the activity and energy of 
his movements and the good success which 
generally attended his predatory expedi- 
tions. These bands, thus dispersed, though 
committing ravages of the most atrocious 
kind, were not yet of sufficient importance 
to arrest the undivided attention of the 
regular army of the Queen; whilst the 
local force, combining the urbanos and 
other constitutional volunteers, was unable 
to compete with these marauders. The 
appeal to arms, also, in favour of the 
liberal government had been responded to 
in so indifferent a manner as to afford a 
favourable opportunity to the first bold 
and ambitious chieftain who had talent 
and influence enough to concentrate those 
materials which were loosely scattered 
over the country. Cabrera took advantage 
of all these circumstances, which were 
so favourable to his designs. He combined 
with Serrador and Quilez, two chiefs of 
the old army of Carnicer, and soon col- 
lected together the remnant of that dis- 
persed body. The numbers rapidly in- 
creased, and instead of 3,000 men, to which 
it originally amounted, each captain, in a 
very short space of time, found himself at 
the head of 4,000 soldiers, already trained 
to war. The talent displayed by Cabrera 
in his various encounters with the Chris- 
tino chiefs who were sent against him, and 
‘the success which almost invariably at- 
tended him, procured him the command in 
chief of the whole combined force, which 
then reckoned 12,000 men. In vain did 
the generals of the queen’s army implore 
the government to send reinforcements to 
stop, while there was yet time, the progress 
of Cabrera. The government was unable 
to comply with the prayer. The young 
Arragonese chieftain did not allow a mo- 
ment of delay: his blows were struck, one 
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after another, with the rapidity of lightning. 
He surprised, in quick succession, all the 
Christino positions, and soon menaced the 
whole of the country between the Lower 
Ebro and Valencia. Serrador joined him 
at Tortoza, and Quilez occupied the con- 
fines of the three provinces of Arragon, 
Valencia, and Catalonia. The result which 
usually follows success in such cases was 
obtained by the army of the centre; crowds 
flocked to the standard of the fortunate 
chief, and his army soon became formidable 
for its positions, its numbers, and its fero- 
city, and possessed of supplies of all kinds 
to an amount incredibly enormous. 

This remarkable partisan may still be 
called a young man; he is not more than 
thirty-nine years old. He is of obscure 
parentage, his father having been a briga- 
dier during the war of independence. We 
must hasten to enlighten the reader, who 
may be apt to feel astonished at the asser- 
tion that the son of abrigadier can be said 
to be of low origin. Amongst Spaniards 
this term is applied not only tothe general 
officer bearing that appellation, but also 
to the chief of four or five muleteers at- 
tached to the brigade of an army, and 
whose rank is not superior to that of a 
peasant. His mother, however, is said to 
have belonged to a distant branch of a 
noble Arragonese family; and the son is 
reported to cherish, secretly and with a 
miser’s care, a certain feeling of aristocratic 
pride. He officiated many years as sacris- 
tan—an office which is filled by a layman 
—in the parish church of his native town, 
Babastia. In his youth he manifested a 
particular taste for music and poetry, par- 
ticularly for those old ballads composed in 
the days of Arragonese independence; and 
it appears that he is a finished performer 
on the guitar. Accident is said to have 
disturbed the peaceful occupations of his 
youth, and to have all at once changed 
his entire temperament. His mother held 
some small place in the hospital of her 
native town, for which she received a 
trifling remuneration. In settling her ac- 
counts on one occasion with a clerk in the 
office of the administrador, named Ler- 
chundi, some dispute occurred regarding 
an item of trivialamount which she claimed, 
having supplied from her own resources a 
few necessaries to one of the invalids of 
the establishment. Her demand was not 
recognised by the accountant, and the dis- 
pute arose to such a height that, with the 
insolence of a petty official, he struck the 
woman on the face, and turned her out of 
doors. She hastened home and appeared 
before her son with her face swollen and 
bleeding. She was then a widow, and 
Cabrera was tenderly attached to her. He 
heard her story, and went to Lerchundi to 
demand why he had ill-used his parent. 
Similar insolence was .repeated. He pro- 
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ceeded to the house of the administrador, 
and complained of the treatment he had 
received—all in vain: he was received 
with haughtiness and dismissed with in- 
sult. Cabrera did not long brood the 
injury. On the next morning the dead 
body of Lerchundi was found lying in the 
streets pierced with many wounds, any 
one of which would have caused death. 
The voice of the sacristan was no longer 
heard in the church of San Vicent. He 
fled to the mountains, and, leading a life 
half-shepherd half-brigand, eluded any 
attempts made to arrest him. 

It is said that the fierce spirit of Cabrera 
has not been always inaccessible to the 
softer passions. To his duties of sacristan 
he occasionally added those of a professor 
of music, and gave lessons on the guitar. 
One of his pupils was the niece of an 
Arragonese gentleman, a native of Alcaniz, 
a girl of nineteen or twenty. A dismal 
mystery is connected with her story. Spain 
is the land of intrigue, in love as well as 
in politics; and a young and enthusiastic 
female seldom considers, with the coolness 
of a sage, those differences of rank which 
are established by the conventional regu- 
lations of society. She was an orphan, 
and had not only been betrothed, but had 
been actually casada con poder—married, 
that is, by proxy, a frequent custom in 
Spain—with a man much older than her- 
self, and whom she had never yet seen. 
Strange to say, and incredible as it would 
now doubtless appear, the manners of 
Cabrera were then gentle and unassuming, 
and a mutual attachment soon grew up 
between them. This was not discovered 
until it became too late to save the honour 
of the lady. She was removed with her 
offspring from the house of her uncle, and 
was never heard of more. Whether she 
died of a broken heart or perished by as- 
sassination none ever knew. That nothing 
might be wanting to render Cabrera a 
monster of iniquity, it is said that the ven- 
geance inflicted for the real or supposed 
violence committed on the lady formed a 
befitting prelude to his other deeds of 
blood. 

In appearance Cabrera is about the 
middle stature, rather slight, and not un- 
gracefully formed. To a stranger his 
countenance is not indicative of the fero- 
city which has made him so remarkable 
even amongst the sanguinary leaders of 
the Carlist bands; and his demeanour, 
when not under the influence of intense 
excitement, is mild and gentle. Even when 
affected by some overwhelming feeling his 
external manner betrays little of the tem- 
pest which rages within: it is not boisterous 
nor loud, but rather that of deep, calm, 
concentrated, yet deadly determination. 
On one occasion only is it recorded that 
this habitual calmness completely aban- 


doned him. This monster, who is not 
redeemed by another virtue, wept like an 
infant snatched from the bosom when the 
tidings of his mother’s death reached him. 
He loved her much; and her murder turned 
to gall whatever little of earthly feeling 
made his heart stiil human. He shut him- 
self up in his apartment during two days, 
without admitting an individual, with the 
exception of one favoured servant, a rela- 
tive it is said, to witness the agony of grief 
to which he abandoned himself, and which 
almost deprived him of consciousness. How 
bitterly he avenged his ill-fated parent 
need not be told. 





IMPORTANT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


Tue following extract from a letter by Dr 
Cartwright, on account of the very im- 
portant fact stated in it, cannot be too 
generally known :— 


“During my residence, upwards of twenty 
years, at Brampton, a populous parish near 
Chesterfield, a putrid fever broke out among 
us. Finding by far the greater number of 
my parishioners too poor to afford themselves 
medical assistance, [ undertook, by the help 
of such books on the subject of medicine as 
were in my possession, to prescribe for them. 
I attended a boy about fourteen years of age 
who was attacked by the fever. He had not 
been ill many days before the symptoms 
were unequivocally putrid. I then adminis- 
tered bark, wine, and such other medicines 
as my books directed. My exertions were, 
however, of noavail; his disorder grew every 
day more and more untractable and malig- 
nant, so that I was in hourly expectation of 
his dissolution. Being under the necessity of 
taking a journey, before I set off I went to 
see him, as I thought, for the last time; and 
I prepared his parents for the event of his 
death, which I considered as inevitable, and 
reconciled them in the best manner I could 
to a loss which I knew they would feel se- 
verely. While I was in conversation on this 
distressing subject with his mother, [ ob- 
served in a corner of the room a small tub 
of wort working. The sight brought to my 
recollection an experiment I had somewhere 
met with of a piece of putrid meat being 
made sweet by being suspended over a tub of 
wort in the act of fermentation. The idea 
flashed into my mind that the yeast might 
correct the putrid nature of the disease, and 
I instantly gave him two large spoonsful. 
I then told the mother, if she found her son 
better, to repeat this dose every two hours. 
I then set out on my journey. Upon my re- 
turn, after a few days, I anxiously inquired 
after the boy, and was informed that he was 
recovered. I could not repress my curiosity, 
and though greatly fatigued with my jour- 
ney, and night was come on, I went directl 
to his residence, which was three miles off, 
in a wild part of the moors, and, to my 
great surprise, the boy himself opened the 
door, looking well, and he told me he had 
felt better from the time he took the yeast.” 
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In other instances he tested the power 
of yeast, ard the results were equally 
satisfactory and astonishing. Two addi- 
tional cases are mentioned in the same 
letter which furnishes the above quota- 
tion. One of them is perhaps more extra- 
ordinary than that already given. The 
simple and affecting story is thus told :— 

“ As I was riding past a detached farm- 
house at the outskirts of the village, I ob- 
served the farmer’s daughter standing at the 
door, apparently in great affliction. On in- 
quiring into the cause of her distress she told 
me her father was dying. I went into the 
house, and found him in the last stage of 
putrid fever. His tongue was black, his 
pulse was scarcely perceptible, and he lay 
stretched out like a corpse, in a state of 
drowsy insensibility. I immediately procured 
some yeast, which I diluted with water, and 
poured it down his throat. I then left him 
with little hope of recovery. I returned to 
him in about two hours, and found him 
sensible and able to converse. I then gave 
him a dose of bark. He afterwards took, at 
proper intervals, some refreshment. I stayed 
with him till he repeated the yeast, and then 
left him, with directions how to proceed. I 
galled upon him the next morning at nine 
o'clock, and found him apparently recovered ; 
he was an old man, upwards of seventy.” 


—_—- ———_ 


PIETY OF LOUIS XIV AND MADAME 
DE MAINTENON. 


Tue inhuman treatment which the Cal- 
vinists, or Jansenists, experienced in the 
time of Louis XIV and Madame de Main- 
tenon, is hateful in itself, but it is aggra- 
vated and still more provocative of disgust 
from its intimate connexion with the sacred 
exultation of the King, the cold-blooded 
piety of Madame de Maintenon, the impious 
thanksgivings of the old Chancellor, and 
the brutal praise lavished by the priests 
on deeds of blood. Nothing can better 
merit the serious attention of the student 
of history or the theologian than the events 
of those times. We subjoin a painfully 
striking representation of a portion of 
them, and not the most striking portion, 
from the eighteenth part of the ‘ Pictorial 
History of France,’ just published .— 
“The petitions which the Calvinists ad- 
dressed to the king from all quarters, Louis 
XIV answered by sending them missionaries, 
escorted by dragoons. ‘Then commenced 
those famous executions which were called 
dragoonings, or dragonnades, Noailles, over- 
running his province at the head of a regi- 
ment, billeted his soldiers upon the most re- 
fractory of the reformers, for the purpose of 
enforcing their conversion. ‘This takes place 
so quickly,’ he writes, ‘that the troops have 
only to sleep one night in the places where I 
send them, and the matter is settled by the 
next morning.’ The memoirs of Dangeau 
state that, on the 2nd of September, all the 
Huguenots of Montauban were converted by 
a consultation held in the town-hall. The 


same thing took place at Montpelier, Castres, 
Lunel, &c., on the 5th October, after which 
followed the dioceses of Gap and Embrun; 
then all Poitou. The superintendent of 
Languedoc announced sixty thousand con- 
versions in one day; upon which Madame de 
Maintenon, who knew her ancient Protestant 
allies at heart, answered, ‘I plainly see, that 
all these conversions are not equally sincere ; 
but God makes use of various means in order 
to bring back heretics to their duty. Their 
children will, at least, be Catholics. If the 
fathers are hypocrites, their outward appear- 
ance has a show of the truth; they have the 
sigas in common with the faithful.’ 


“The efforts of Colbert to arrest the perse- 
cutions were in vain. It was evident that 
Louis XIV was tired of him, and that Lou- 
vois had absorbed all the royal favour. ‘Too 
honest a man not to feel this,’ says an histo- 
rian of Colbert, ‘and too ambitious to retire, 
he had the weakness still to tempt fortune by 
an effort more worthy of a courtier than a 
great minister. He proposed to consecrate 
to the king a magnificent place on the grounds 
of the hotel of Soissons, where the corn- 
market is now to be seen.’ In the middle of 
avast basin there is an enormous rock, on 
which are placed four colossal statues, or river 
gods, which support Louis XIV in the atti- 
tude of prostrating discord and heresy. Gi- 
rardon had planned this mountain of marble 
and bronze for an extraordinary effect. But 
the death of the minister saved France the 
expense of such gigantic adulation; and the 
prodigious blocks which were collected served 
to decorate the church of the Invalids. Worn 
out with labour and disappointment, Colbert 
broke down in a few days; his dying hand 
refused to open a letter fromthe king. ‘Ino 
longer wish to hear mention of him,’ he cried ; 
‘he may at least leave me unmolested at the 
present moment. Had I done,’ he added, 
with the melancholy feeling of the expiring 
Wolsey, ‘for my God what I have done for 
that man, I might have been saved ten times 
over; but now I know not what will become 
of me.’ The populace, excited to fury against 
him, because he was comptroller-general of 
finance, groaned at the door of his house, 
waiting to tear his body to pieces. They 
could only bury him in the night, under the 
protection of an armed force. The tomb alone 
gave repose to this celebrated minister, whose 
soul, troubling in its last moments, seemed to 
fly into the bosom of the Jesuit Bourdalone, 
from an offended God, an ungrateful king, 
and an exasperated people.’ 


“Louvois only waited for that moment to 
put in force the most rigorous measures 
against the Protestants. An able man, of the 
name of Gourville, had advised him to incar- 
cerate all the reformed clergy, and not to re- 
lease any but those who would publicly ab- 
jure the new doctrine. This was a method 
of conversion more efficacious than the dru- 
gonnades and the sabre-in-hand missions. 
But such half-mild policy displeased the 
haughty minister ; and in the commence- 
ment of the year 1685, he had written to the 
lieutenants of provinces, that ‘his majesty 
wished every rigour should be exercised to- 
wards all who would not conform to his reli- 
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gion ; and those who desired the foolish glory 
to remain the last to do so, must be forced to 
the last extremity.’ 

“ At length, on the 22nd of October of the 
same year, the famous edict appeared, which 
revoked that of Nantes. The father of Lou- 
vois, the old Chancellor Le Tellier, of whom 
the Count de Grammont said, on seeing him 
coming out of the cabinet of the king, ‘I 
thought I saw a pole-cat just come from a 
murderous slaughter of the poultry, and lick- 
ing his chops, covered with their blood.’ The 
old chancellor, whilst signing the edict, joy- 
fully exclaimed, ‘ Nunc dimittis servum tuum, 
Domine, quia viderunt occuli mei salvationem 
tuam.’ Itis evident few fanatics of this de- 
scription were wanted, sustained as they were 
by Madame de Maintenon and Father La- 
chaise, the king’s confessor, in order to stifle 
more moderate, and consequently, wiser 
minds. ‘The revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, which resembles,’ says Lemontey, ‘ St 
Bartholomew, as far as a French crime can 
— an Italian one, opened a long career 
of proscriptions,’ The cruel edict was com- 
posed of eleven articles, the first of which 
suppressed all the privileges granted by 
Henry IV and Louis XIII to the Protestants. 
The second and third interdicted the exercise 
of their religion all over the kingdom with- 
out exception; the fourth directed that all 
the reforming clergy should leave France 
within fifteen days; the fifth and sixth esta- 
blished rewards to all those who might return 
to the bosom of the church; by the seventh, 
the Calvinists were prohibited from hoiding 
schools; and they were enjoined by the eighth 
to bring up their children in the Catholic re- 
ligion ; the ninth and tenth promised amnesty 
and restitution of property to those who, hav- 
ing emigrated, should return within four 
months; and the eleventh threatened those 
who had relapsed with heavy penalties, and 
permits the Calvinists, nevertheless, to re- 
main in their own domiciles, to enjoy their 
own property, and to carry on their trades, 
without being molested on the score of reli- 
gion, provided they did not assemble to exer- 
cise it. It is to be borne in mind, that care 
was taken that the last clause, which per- 
mitted a kind of liberty of conscience, was 
violated by the ultra zeal of the superinten- 
dents appointed to carry the edict of aboli- 
tion into effect. ‘The last clause,’ says De 
Noailles, with regret, ‘has a tendency to 
create great disorder, and to arrest the pro- 
gress of conversion.’ 

“ Scarcely was the edict signed, when, at 
the signal of Lachaise, it became the theme 
of praises and panegyrics in the pulpits of 
the court, in order to stultify the king, and 
not allow him time to reflect on a concession 
which the Protestants themselves admit was 
exacted from him. Nevertheless, on the 
strength of hearing himself incessantly laud- 
ed as the saviour of the Catholic religion, 
Louis XIV finished by applauding an act 
which was made to appear to him as the most 
glorious of his reign. The French were 
thenceforth to have but one law under one 
king. Louis X1V was ‘another Constantine, 
another Theodosius.’ Never had a king done, 
or never could a king do, anything so memo- 
reble. The whole of Europe was in amaze- 


ment at the promptitude and facility with 
which Louis XIV had annihilated a heresy, 
against which the arms of ten > his pre- 
decessors, had been vainly directed!’ 

“Then were the dragonnades carried on 
with new vigour. ‘Often there were not,’ 
says St Simon, ‘more than four and twenty 
hours space between the torture and abjura- 
tion, and between abjuration and the com- 
munion, to which the executioners were the 
conductors and the witnesses. Almost all 
the bishops lent themselves to this violent and 
impious course of proceeding. The greater 

rtion of them cheered the hangmen in their 

abours, and swelled the number of their 

triumphs by forced conversions, an account 
of which was duly forwarded to the court, in 
order to give them a greater claim to consi- 
deration and reward.” 





Pisce llaneous, 





AMIABLE DELICACY OF THE “ FourTH 
Estate.”—We copy the following from 
a weekly paper :— 

“ The Murder of Mr Westwood.—It was 
lately announced by the daily papers that 
a convict recently sentenced had given 
important information respecting the mur- 
der of Mr Westwood, and that a police in- 
spector had been entrusted with the pro- 
secution of the affair. The ‘Observer’ 
contradicts this rumour, and states that 
the murderer of Westwood escaped imme- 
diately to America, leaving his children to 
starve in his house, which was but a door 
or two distant from that of his victim. It 
also states, as an extraordinary circum- 
stance connected with the murderer after 
his arrival in America, that a young man 
who had emigrated to that country, and 
to whom the murderer was personally 
known, hunted him out, and threatened to 
arrest and take him back to England, un- 
less he immediately handed over to him 
half the watches and other property which 
were the fruits of the murder. The mur- 
derer yielded to this demand, and gave up 
what was required.” 


This is only one of many paragraphs 
that have appeared headed as above, in 
which, while it is stated the murderer is 
well known, his name is carefully con- 
cealed. Why this reserve? Is it the great 
reluctance which English journalists feel 
to say anything that may give pain to an 
assassin, or are they afraid that our re- 
formed libel law renders it unsafe to speak 
out, as the gentleman in America might 
instruct his solicitor to proceed against the 
paper which ventured on so bold a step? 


Cuarces on Oysters. — From a book 
lately published on the subject of corpora- 
tion abuses, we learn that the price of 
oysters is raised to the London consumer 
by certain corrupt practices. We are told 
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—“It appears that, down to the year 1680, 
the metage of oysters was performed by 
certain officers called yeomen of the water 
side, of whom there were formerly four, 
now but two, receiving, for almost nominal 
duties (chiefly connected with the Lord 
Mayor’s household), in salary and fees the 
sum of 831/.13s.4d. The yeomen of the 
water side are still called master mea- 
surers, but long ago, growing tired of mea- 
suring, they made over the duty to deputy 
oyster meters, who in their turn, finding 
that unloading, shovelling, and measuring 
oysters, in all weathers, was not the most 
agreeable occupation, appointed deputy 
assistants to discharge their duty, seeing 
them paid of course for their services, 
as the reader will naturally suppose, and 
as he will suppose correctly, but seeing 
them paid by the public in shape of addi- 
tional charges. The deputy oyster meters’ 
deputies or assistants are fellowship por- 
ters, called holdsmen; and for the last half 
century they have been in the habit of 
doing the work—demanding and receiving 
a recompence from the purchasers of 
oysters over and above the charge made 
by the deputy oyster meters, upon the im- 
porter, of 8s. per bushel for the first one 
hundred bushels of every cargo, and 48. per 
bushel for the remainder.” 


Picture oF A Marcu 1n Inpia.—* I can 
scarcely conceive anything that would 
excite more astonishment, if it could be 
exhibited in England, than the multitudes, 
the variety of costume, &c., attending the 
march of a regiment in India. Several 
hundreds of camels, led by natives in every 
variety of picturesque Sindian and Hin- 
doostanee garb; carts which might be the 
identical stridentia plaustra of the classics, 
drown by bullocks with heavy yokes, and 
impelled by goads ; the irregular cavalry, 
with dresses in which the gayest colours 
were brought into the strongest contrast, 
their long black locks floating in the wind, 
their animated gestures, loud cries, and 
quivering spears, now urging their horses 
forward, now checking them in full career; 
the regular cavalry, with their elegant 
light blue uniform, and systematic move- 
ments, powerfully contrasting with the 
erratic evolutions and dresses of the irregu- 
lars; native and European infantry ; 
officers on horseback, some in furs, some 
in cloaks, as they might best resist the 
cold of the morning ; all this in the midst 
of a pathless and unfeatured desert, was a 
wild and animated scene.”— Allen. 


ParaL Prorection.—In former times 
it was not uncommon for individuals who 
felt their possessions were in some degree 
endangered, to place them under the pro- 
tection of the Pope, and he had no objec- 
tion to take charge of all property worth 
having. A bull granted by Honorius, in 
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1221, to the hospital of Coventry runs 
thus:—“ We do take your persons, with 
all the goods ye now possess or shall here- 
after acquire by just means, under the 
protection of blessed St Peter and our own, 
more especially the land of Smercote, 
with the houses and other effects thereto 
belonging.” 

INVENTION OF Bitts oF EXcHANGE.— 
When the Jews were driven from Arabia, 
in their flight great numbers of them 
passed over to Spain, then in the posses- 
sion of the Moors, by whom they were 
treated with great kindness. As no ob- 
stacle to improvement in learning or to 
promotion in rank was placed before them, 
the Jews by their genius and attachment 
to the interests of the state soon raised 
themselves to high civil offices about the 
persons of the Caliphs, who respected them, 
their learning, wisdom, and virtue. They 
established the most celebrated schools 
then in the world, both for sacred and pro- 
fane literature. The Talmud, which in 
Arabia had been the only book studied by 
the Hebrews, gave place to the Scriptures, 
together with the most elaborate treatises 
on the arts and sciences; in the knowledge 
of which they took precedence of every 
learned fraternity in Europe. In the fine 
arts they likewise made great proficiency. 
Several among them are celebrated to this 
day as astronomers, architects, jurists, his- 
torians, poets, painters, and physicians. 
But neither the learning nor loyalty of the 
Jews availed them aught, when the Cres- 
cent was supplanted by the red banners of 
the Cross. On the defeat of the Saracens, 
Ferdinand and Isabella left them no choice 
between baptism and banishment; and 
with the exception of 500, whom the ex- 
tremes of age and poverty prevented from 
removing, all preferred the latter. As the 
period for their departure was limited toa 
fixed hour, after which those remaining 
were liable to suffer death in case they 
refused baptism, the condition of the Jews 
was the most lamentable that can well be 
imagined. But they were not suffered to 
remain in the peaceable enjoyment of the 
time allotted to them by the Royal edict. 
The Christians fell on them in many 
places, and put them to death without re- 
gard to age, sex, or condition. ‘Those of 
them who had escaped towards the sea pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the disturb- 
ances in the interior of the country, were 
either pursued and butchered on the coast, 
or were drowned in great numbers through 
the treachery of those who supplied them 
with vessels. Few arrived safely in Italy; 
and even there they were only sheltered 
from a fate such as they had fled from by 
a Papal Bull. It was on this memorable 
occasion that some Spanish Jew merchants 
contrived, by the invention of Bills of Ex- 
change, to possess themselves in Italy of 
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that wealth which they had no means of 
removing out of the dominions of Ferdi- 
nand. Of what immense utility that in- 
vention has since been to the mercantile 
world it is needless to inquire. 





A SEASONABLE THOUGHT. 


A season used ten months to last, 
For divers weighty reasons ; 
But latterly, we move so fast, 
One month now sees two seasons. 
Lynx. 





The Gatherer. 


Expensive Education—The Marquis of 
Wellesley, in 1801, founded the college of 
Calcutta, which during the first four years 
cost, exclusive of buildings, 193,813, or, 
including salaries received by the students, 
268,690/. The number of students edu- 
cated during the four years was 208, so 
that the education of each cost 1,292/. per 


annum. 

Appeals to the Chancellor.—The origin of 
appeals was this: as the Lord Chancellor 
was the secretary of the King, the Master 
of the Rolls was the secretary of the Chan- 
cellor; and the matters first referred to the 
Chancellor by the Lords for his decision, 
came, as the custom ever has been, to be 
transferred by the great man to his great 
man, and then back again. 

Patronage.—Full 2,000,000/. sterling of 
the Indian revenue are divided among less 
than a thousand persons; who accordingly 
share among them, from lads of eighteen 
and upwards, on an average, salaries above 
2,000/. a-piece, besides being entitled to 
considerable retiring superannuations. 

Human Folly.—Mankind have never ex- 
erted half the energy in defence of their 
most important rights, that they have in 
support of some hidden mystery or cabal- 
istic expression of which they understood 
nothing.— Westminster Review. 

Historical Novels.—The worst of histo- 
rical novels of second rate, is that you are 
sure of nothing in them. The historical 
characters are shaded according to the 
fancy of the writer or the emergencies of 
the story. ‘The manners have rarely a 
more authentic source than some imper- 
fect and hasty researches of the novelist; 
and the style is pretty generally formed 
after the manner of a late Irish novel, 
where, though the scene is placed in the 
middle ages, the dialect is the modern 
brogue.— Westminster Review. 

East India Stockholders. — The capital 
stock of the East India Company is six 
millions sterling ; and the holders of it 
amount to about 3,500, of whom some- 
thing less than 2,000 are entitled to vote; 
the proprietor of 1,000/. worth of stock is 
entitled to one vote; the proprietor of 
3,000/, to two votes; of 6,000/. to three 
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votes; and of 10,0002. to four votes. About 
one-fourth of the whole of the proprietors 
are entitled to more than single votes. 
Any one may be a proprietor, and any 
one may vote. The proprietors, conse- 
quently, consist of foreigners as well as 
Englishmen,—of women as well as men,— 
of officials holding place and salary at the 
will of the executive, as well as of persons 
unconnected with it. 

Diffident Merit. — Raimbach the en- 
graver says ‘The Rent Day’ cost him 
two years and a half of labour. So fearful 
and timid was he about his works, that he 
never took a plate to the printer unaccom- 
panied by a friend. ‘ He had been work- 
ing in the dark so long,” he said, “ that he 
was afraid to look alone at what he had 
been about.” 

Charity Defeated.—If a benevolent per- 
son, three centuries ago, said in his will, 
“T have a field worth 10/. per annum; I 
bequeath 5/. to school A., and 51. to school 
B.,” and after his death this field rises in 
value as building ground to 500/., then the 
master and wardens of any company left 
trustees of the testator, claim the right of 
keeping for their own uses the difference 
between the 10/ and the 5001. This 
charge has recently been brought against 
the companies of the London Corporation. 
Each ought for itself to answer it. 

A Bad Hat.—It is amusing to find 
Kohl wondering that the poor Irish pea- 
sant, instead of a useful, light waterproof 
cap, wears a quizzical, shapeless felt or 
silk hat, which may have been soaked a 
hundred times in the rain and dried again. 
That the higher and unoccupied classes 
should encumber themselves with so un- 
comfortable and inappropriate covering as 
our hats, and keep to them because they 
have been once the fashion, is intelligible 
enough ; but how such an absurd article 
of dress could have been kept up for years 
among millions of people of the labouring 
classes is to me incomprehensible.—[The 
writer might, on inquiry, have found that 
the shapeless old hat is given to a poor 
man who cannot afford to buy a light wa- 
terproof cap. ] 

Trish Tradition.—Many of the followers 
of Mr O’Connell believe that a Scythian 
king, who married a daughter of Pharaoh 
who expelled the Jews from Egypt, after 
having conquered Spain, came over to 
their island. 

English Carriages and English Drivers, 
—The carriages, even the largest, are light 
as feathers, but at the same time as solid 
as steel and iron ; the horses are as fleet 
as birds, and at the same time as strong 
and lasting ; and the coachmen are so skil- 
ful in their craft, that each of the 3,000 
public drivers, who are said to exist in the 

United Kingdom, would obtain a prize 
among us.—Xohi. 
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Algiers—The ‘Moniteur Algérien’ an- 
nounces the discovery at Orleanville, in 
preparing the foundations for some new 
buildings, of the ruins of an old Christian 
church. On the porch was found an in- 
scription in Latin, of which the following 
is a translation :—‘‘ Here reposes our fa- 
ther Reparatus, bishop, of sacred memory, 
who for eight years and eleven months 
performed the sacerdotal functions, and 
who has passed before us in peace, the 11th 
of the Calends of August, in the 436th 
year of the birth of Jesus Christ.” 

Attack on an Alligator.—We entered the 
wood, and presently one of our party, who 
was ahead, cried out, “ There’s a mugger!” 
I looked in the direction in which he 
pointed, and saw an alligator, about seven 
feet long, basking under a tree. I viewed 
it with interest, as it was the first I had 
seen alive, but with some degree of appre- 
hension. My companion, to whom it was 
not a novelty, sprung from his horse, and 
threw a heavy stone at it, which sounded 
on its side as if it had struck a piece of 
timber ; it gave a groan, and began to 
waddle sluggishly away towards the tank, 
showing no inclination whatever to resent 
the affront.—Allen. 

The Savoy Chapel.—This ancient chapel, 
the property of the Crown, and maintained 
by the revenues of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, is now undergoing a complete restora- 
tion at the expense of her Majesty. The 
architectural department .has been in- 
trusted to Mr Sydney Smirke, who has 
restored a very beautiful altar screen, ori- 
ginally designed by Sir Reginald Bray, in 
the time of Henry VII. The old carved 
roof, which consists partly of emblems of 
the Plantagenets in succession down to 
the last of the Tudors, and partly of de- 
devices emblematic of our Saviour’s pas- 
sion, has been renovated and emblazoned 
under the superintendence of Mr Wille- 
ment. The chapel, according to Pennant, 
was restored and royally endowed by 
Henry VII, under his will, dated 1508. 
This endowment is still kept up, the in- 
cumbent receiving an annual fee by Royal 
warrant. ‘The chapel will be re-opened 
on the 29th inst. 

Chinese Music. — According to Pére 
Amiot, an ancient instrument among the 
Chinese called the Kin was constructed 
with the “ belly curved to represent the 
heavens; the back level to represent the 
earth; witha dragon eight inches from the 
bridge, to represent the eight points of the 
winds; four inches of neck to represent the 
four seasons of the year; five strings to 
represent the five planets and the five 
elements; and its total length fixed at seven 
feet two inches, to represent the univer- 
sality of things.” The Chinese have a 
specific number of airs for great occasions, 
which are never varied. ‘They have their 
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court airs, as ‘God save our great Fum 
Hi;’ airs to excite virtue, a kind of ‘ China- 
men, strike home,’ and airs to inspire true 
concord and national felicity, being pro- 
bably ‘Confucius’s Boys,’ and ‘Croppies 
lie down.’ During the late hostilities the 
English introduced among them ‘ Oh dear, 
what can the matter be!’ 

Receipt for making Every Day Happy.— 
When you rise in the morning, form a re- 
solution to make the day a happy one to 
a fellow creature. It is easily done; a 
left off garment to the man who needs it, 
a kind word to the sorrowful, an encour- 
aging expression to the striving; trifles 
in themselves light as air will do it, 
at least for the twenty-four hours; and 
if you are young depend upon it it will 
tell you when you are old; and if you 
are old rest assured it will send you 
gently and happily down the stream of 
human time to eternity. By the most sim- 
ple arithmetical sum, look at the result. 
You send one person—only one —happily 
through the day—that is 365 in the course 
of the year ; and supposing you live forty 
years only after you commence the course 
of medicine, you have made 14,600 human 
beings happy, at all events for a time—and 
this is supposing no relation or friend par- 
takes of the feeling and extends the good. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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“ G., Kensington,” and “ V., Highgate."— We are 
sorry the delivery of the ‘ Mirror’ is so irregular ; 
but an order given to any respectable bookseller or 
newsman will remedy the evil. 

‘A. B.”-—Spermaceti is taken from a whale, which 
differs from the common whale by having a bunch 
on its back. The oily mass from which it is made 
is found in a large triangular cavity, about 5 feet 
deep and 10 or 12 feet long, which fills nearly the 
whole of the head, save a space left for the brain. 
The oil is separated from the spermaceti by putting 
it into bags and letting it drip away. It is brought 
to England in barrels, and has a yellow unctuous 


appearance. A moderate-sized whale will produce 
about 12 barrels. It is afterwards purified in this 
country. 


The communication of “ Caractacus” has been lost 
sight of. We have hoped from time to time to act 
on his suggestion, but have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity. 

* Paul” asks, What is a season? A season used to 
mean a whole spring or summer ; sometimes a whole 
autumn and winter. Now it is understood, in 
theatrical circles, to mean anything that a shuffting 
manager pleases. ‘'’Tis something, nothing.” We 
may have two seasons in a month, or twenty-four 
seasons in a year. 

“ W. P.” would be justified in “ thrashing” the mean 
betrayer he describes, but looking to the probable 
consequence of his thus seeking justice in a land 
of law, we should say he had better leave him 

“ To Heaven, 
And to those thorns that in his bosom lodge.” 
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